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Notes and Comments 


A Step Forward 


N 1929 THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
[[ntroduced a bill to raise the school- 

leaving age to 15 in April 1931. This 
measure was implemented on April Ist, 
1947, which means that all children in 
Britain will receive a four years course of 
secondary education at either a Gram- 
mar School, a Technical or Modern 
School after the age of eleven. Answer- 
ing the question whether we can afford 
at this time to take away some 130,000 
boys and girls from industry, Mr. 
Attlee states that we must make up in 
quality what we lack in quantity. 

The only criticism we have of this 
statement is that it reflects the same 
narrowness of aim in education as the 
tripartite system of secondary schools. 
The tripartite system is based on far too 
early specialisation: it means that at the 
age of eleven every child is typed as a 
potential administrative clerk (Gram- 
mar School) or technical foreman 
(Technical School) or labourer (Modern 
School). But the development of 
special characteristics and abilities in 
children is neither regular nor consis- 
tent. Our educational system should 
be designed to turn out, not specialised 
functionaries for the industrial machine, 
but fully developed human beings with 
the capacity to integrate themselves 
with the development of society, and 
get the most out of life. What is re- 
quired is a common secondary school 
with a far more elastic and comprehen- 
sivé curriculum, allowing the children 
to specialise within the framework of 


general cultural opportunity as and 
when their special bent becomes evident. 

The demand for cultural activity in 
adult life is going to be enormously 
increased by this extension of educa- 
tional opportunity to all children. It 
is our responsibility to see that this 
demand is satisfied in every locality and 
community. And the allocation of 
adequate supplies of paper for text- 
books should be an over-riding priority. 


Pictures for Schools 


“JT WAS RUSKIN WHO EXHORTED US 
[ ever to buy a reproduction of a 

painting and whilst this is an ex- 
tremist maxim, yet it focuses atten- 
tion on the uniqueness of every work 
of art. 

In this connection, we draw attention 
to an important Exhibition which is 
being organised by the Society for 
Education in Art (with the support of 
the Arts Council) at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum from May 22nd to 
June 14th. 

The purpose of the Exhibitions “‘to 
provide education authorities with an 
opportunity to buy original works of 
art, including paintings, drawings, litho- 
graphs, wood engravings and sculp- 
ture.’’ Their statement goes on: ‘‘To 
see and live with such works is an 
essential part of the formation of taste 
and judgment, alongside the equally 
essential practice of the arts by children. 

‘It is hoped that works from this 
Exhibition will eventually hang in 
schools of every kind, from tiny village 
schools to secondary schools in cities, 
as well as private and public schools. 
Children of all ages will see them, and 


for many they will be the first original 
works of any value which they have 
Seca: 

Full information and _ sending-in 
forms can be had from Miss Margaret 
Cowell, 59, Glenesk Road, Eltham, 
S.E29, 

Yet again, a forward policy can only 
be implemented with the co-operation 
of the Supply departments. There is a 
strong case for reducing the amount of 
artists’ materials being exported until 
the present acute shortage of paint and 
canvas has been made good. 


Co-operation or Competition ? 


TIMULATED NO DOUBT BY PRESIDENT 
G trman' melodramatic assump- 

tion of the role of protector of the 
profit-motive all over the earth, certain 
interests are preparing to counter- 
attack those areas of our social life 
which have been fenced off from the 
deleterious effects of commercial com- 
petition. Some theatrical manage- 
ments are campaigning against the in- 
tention of numerous Local Authorities 
to take advantage of the powers they 
now possess to develop their own 
theatrical and cultural enterprises. 
Having ruined our theatre in the 
pre-war years, these entrepreneurs now 
want to reap the profit of the cultural 
revival promoted by the successful appli- 
cation of the C.E.M.A. policy. 

We learn of one County Borough 
which intends to apply to the Ministry 
of Education for approval of full-time 
day training courses ‘‘both for those 
entering the Theatrical Profession, and 
for Teachers of Drama and Speech. 
This school is probably the first special- 
list Drama School to be entirely main- 
tained by a local Education Authority 
with the recognition of the Ministry, and 
is in a very good position to offer stage 
training, a full time staff of four 
teachers being maintained on premises 
including rehearsal studies and a fully 
equipped Little Theatre.’’ 

As the success of the application 
depends on a minimum number of 
students being enrolled, we suggest that 
those interested should write to the 
Principal, School of Drama and Speech 
Training, Guild Street, Burton-upon- 
Trent. 

The suggestion that there should be 
an all-in Theatre Conference was put 
forward by Mr. J. B. Priestley in a 
recent letter to Theatre News Letter, 
which supports it editorially, and New 
Theatre has launched an independent 
but similar proposal. In the present 
circumstances it would seem to be 
urgently necessary to take practical 
steps to organise such a conference. 
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Creators of Modern Music 


2. Anton Webern 


by Humphrey Searle 


OME PEOPLE MAINTAIN THAT ALL 

really great composers are univer- 

sally recognised in their lifetime, 
and that the rest don’t deserve to suc- 
ceed. But really the opposite is truer; 
a good many first-class composers were 
either quite unknown while they were 
alive, like Schubert, or had to face con- 
siderable hostility, like Beethoven and 
Wagner. Hummel and Spohr on the 
other hand were colossal figures to 
their contemporaries—where are they 
now? And at the present day Bartok, 
who was condemned during his life- 
time for his ‘‘perverse and _ sadistic 
harshness,’’ is at last beginning to earn 
some recognition now that he is dead. 
In fact it looks like being a case of 
‘*speak no good except of the dead’’— 
at any rate as regards those who are 
revolutionaries in style. 

Therefore I must expect some pro- 
tests when I say that Anton Webern 
was one of the outstanding composers 
of this century. Concert-goers and 
radio listeners will know that he and 
Berg were the first disciples of Schén- 
berg, that he wrote a number of very 
short and very difficult pieces which are 
not often played, and that on at least 
one occasion a well-known executant 
walked off the concert platform during 
the performance of one of his works, 
exclaiming ‘‘I can’t play this stuff.’’ 
What then is Webern’s claim to fame? 

Webern was born in 1883 and died in 
1945. His life, which was spent en- 
tirely in Austria, was not eventful. 
Apart from his compositions, he was 
well-known as a teacher and lecturer, 
and he founded and conducted a 
Workers’ Chorus and orchestra in 
Vienna which he trained to a remark- 
ably high standard of performance in 
both classical and modern works. His 
Social Democratic views brought him 
into opposition with the Dollfuss 
Government and later with the Nazis, 
who banned all performances of his 
music and prevented him from teaching. 
During the recent war his circumstances 
became very difficult, but in spite of 
everything he maintained his artistic 
idealism unshaken. 

The question remains, why did he 
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write the kind of music he did? Every- 
body knows that a revolution in 
musical style took place in the decade 
before the 1914 war; what is usually 
known as the ‘‘Romantic Period’’ 
came to an end and contemporary 
music as we know it was born. The 
principal revolutionaries were Sch6n- 
berg (and his disciples), Stravinsky and 
Bartok, and of these Sch6nberg was the 
most radical and the most logical. 

I will try and show the non-technical 
reader what happened then by a parallel 
with painting. In a broadcast review* 
of recent books on art, Mr. Eric New- 
ton quotes two passages from Mr. 
Brill’s Modern Painting and its Roots 
in European Tradition:—‘*The geome- 
trical organisation that Cézanne found 
necessary to reveal the structure latent 
in natural objects brought about a cer- 
tain abstract quality that is present in 
all painting to some degree, but had 
never before been so strongly marked 
... ”’ **Picasso’s aim was to create 
a new, abstract, non-representational 
art by carrying Cézanne’s procedure 
towards a logical conclusion.’’ 

The musical parallel is not exact, of 
course. Schdnberg found that the old 
musical patterns which had been in use 
since Haydn’s day had been practically 
annihilated by the chromatic harmonies 
of Liszt, Wagner and Strauss; he found 
that instead of the seven notes of the 
major and minor scales being ‘‘natural’’ 
and the five intervening notes ‘‘acci- 
dentals,’’ all the twelve were in fact 
being used with equal freedom, and 
that the only answer was to treat them 
all as equals and therefore not allow one 
to predominate above the others. This 
of course means the end of key-feeling 
or tonality, and to this extent Schén- 
berg, like Cézanne, imposed a ‘‘geo- 
metrical organisation’’ on music while 
Webern ‘‘carried his procedure towards 
a logical conclusion’’ by concentrating 
his thought into the concisest possible 
form. 

Mr. Newton then goes on to say: 
‘“Why not admit that Cézanne sacri- 
ficed both humanity and humanism in 


*Published in The Listener, 19 December 1946. 


his search for geometry, and that 
Picasso . . . was willing to dehumanise 
art altogether? If the bath water was 
too dirty to be of any use . . . empty 
it out; but why pretend not to have 
noticed the baby that disappeared with 
it? Why pretend that a nice clean 
empty bath is all that matters?’’ This is 
a familiar line of attack as applied to 
Schénberg and Webern, but it is not 
really justifiable; for the baby is still 
there, alive and kicking, though it now 
speaks a slightly different language 
which everybody has not learnt yet. 
Schénberg was quite right to empty out 
the dirty bath water of the old roman- 
ticism, but to write purely abstract 
geometrical music with no emotional 
impulse is not only the negation of all 
music but also quite impossible to do— 
several people have tried. No, the 
difficulty really is that Sch6nberg has 
invented and Webern has perfected a 
new kind of music which is not yet 
ready for universal consumption be- 
cause it requires listening to in a new 
way. 

It is difficult to explain this further 
without a lot of technical detail; but 
briefly the essentials are that each work 
is built on a twelve-note phrase which 
contains all the notes of the chromatic 
scale, and the motive power of the 
music lies in the relations of the in- 
dividual notes to one another and not 
to a central key-note, as in the older 
music.. In Webern one sees this re- 
duced to its lowest terms, as it were, for 
he uses very few notes, and obtains 
variety by an astonishing use of colour 
and rhythm. As a result he has often 
been called a musical pointillist, though 
his dots of sound are in fact arranged 
architecturally and not for impression- 
istic effect. As for humanism, the effect 
of his music is very often most moving, 
even to the casual listener; most of 
those who heard ‘‘Das Augenlicht’’ at 
the 1938 I.S.C.M. Festival or the Can- 
tata Op. 29 at that of 1946,were carried 
away both by the sheer beauty of the 
sound and the powerful emotional 
effect of the music as a whole. Ad- 
mittedly some of his earlier works are 
less easy to follow, and unfortunately 
his only recorded work, the String Trio 
Op. 20, is a fairly tough nut to crack for 
many people—though even here many 
passages of gxquisite beauty emerge 
from the record. But given sufficient 
time and opportunity, there is no 
reason why Webern’s music should not 
appeal to a much wider audience than 
it does at present. 

At the end of his review Mr. Newton’ 
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The Folk-Films of Mexico 


by Raymond del Castillo 


EFORE THE WAR A TRADITION OF 
Bietctins had been established in 

Central Europe, resulting in the 
production of such distinguished pea- 
sant films as Janosik, amongst others. 
The disruption of the film industries in 
Nazi-occupied countries (except in 
Czechoslovakia) has, however, con- 
siderably retarded the development of a 
tradition expressing the culture and 
background of a peasant people. 

In Mexico there has been no such 
catastrophe, and a tradition of folk- 
films possessing all the force and in- 
tense beauty of the neo-primitive paint- 
ing of Diego Rivera, Jose Clemente 
Orozco, or Juan Ogorman, has matured 
over the last few yéars, stemming 
almost directly from Eisenstein’s Thun- 
der Over Mexico. Even the bowdler- 


From The Forgotten Village 


ised version of his filmic conception 
which was eventually exhibited, re- 
vealed to the rising Mexican film indus- 
try the wealth of natural material at 
their disposal. 

A few people turned their attention 
almost entirely to this type of film, 


notably the  actor-author-director 
Emilio Fernandez, and it is a significant 
fact only realised during the last few 
months, when a financial crisis faced 
the native industry, that these films 
were not only truly Mexican but also 
the most successful. (In 1946, out of 
78 Mexican films released, only 10 did 
outstandingly well—and the majority 
of these expressed a purely national 
spirit, without aping Hollywood as the 
average Mexican commercial film seeks 
to do). 

The first Mexican film to be publicly 
exhibited in Britain, Portrait of Maria 
(although Janitzio was shown by a few 
film societies in 1938) gives some idea 
of the artistry to be found in racial 
backgrounds, but it is not a folk-film, 
being far too sophisticated even in its 


Grand National Pictures 


essential simplicity. With the Herbert 
Kline-John Steinbeck documentary The 
Forgotten Village it may increase the 
knowledge of the general public and 
combat the rather weird popular con- 
ception of the ‘‘sad Indian,’’ but both 
films are about the Mexican Indian, not 


of the Mexican Indian. Portrait of 
Maria possesses certain essentials of the 
true falk film—it has simplicity of 
acting and presentation, photographic 
depth, and a complete lack of artificially 
cultivated glamour. 

The first outstanding film to be pro- 
duced in a Latin-American country was 
Janitzio, made by Luis Marques in 
1935. It was a re-creation of the legend 
of the fisherman of the small island of 
Janizio in Lake Patzcuaro in the state 
of Michoacan, beautifully photo- 
graphed by Jack Draper in the burning, 
sensuous tradition of the best Mexican 
camerawork—and such cameramen as 
Draper, Alex Phillips (who worked with 
Eisenstein), and Gabriel Figueroa are 
inferior to none. 

Janitzio heralded a flood of folk 
comedies and ‘‘charro’’ films, the 
latter being the Mexican equivalent of 
the ‘‘Western.’’ These films are 
usually technically poor and produced 
on short budgets and shooting schedules 
but they do ‘‘reach the soul’’ (legan al 
alma) of the audience with their utter 
lack of subtlety. The ‘‘charro’’ films 
are probably derived from the old 
morality plays and folk tales, based on 
legends of bandits who robbed from 
the powerful oppressors of the peasants 
and gave to the poor in the tradition of 
Janosik, Robin Hood, and the legendary 
heroes of every nation. .Characters, as 
in the old morality plays, are either inky 
black or snow white in conception, with 
no subtle gradation of characterisa- 
tion. 

More sophisticated, but equally ex- 
pressive of the national consciousness, 
are the derivative group of interna- 
tionalised subjects, from Alla en el 
Rancho Grande in 1936, through musi- 
cals such as Ay Jalisco, note rajes to 
Maria Candelaria, the drama of the 
flower growers of Xochimilco, but they 
are not folk art. 

However, the films built around the 
Virgin of Guadalupe constitute a cine- 
matic version of an ancient play that 
has assumed all the attributes of a folk- 
drama. Legend has it that the Indians 
were converted to Christianity after the 
Virgin had appeared to an Indian 
peasant, Juan Diego, on the hill of 
Tepeyac, near the city of Mexico. This 
legend, in play form, can be traced 
back to 1600 and is still performed, and 
a dance known as La Matichina which, 
according to tradition, was produced by 
the native Indian bishops as soon as the 
Appearance had been recognised by the 
Church. This legend has been used as 
the basis of a number of films such as 
La. reina de Mexico, La Virgin que 
forjo una patria, and La Virgin Morena. 
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Of these the latter is the most impor- 
tant. The director, Gabriel Soria, at 
times caught the richness , of early 
religious painting, skilfully pointing the 
dignity of the Christian rituals by scenes 
depicting the cruelty of the age (and the 
director avoided sentiment by showing 
both the Conquistadores and the Aztec 
warriors as being far from humane). 
The scenario of the film was written by 
Father Carlos Heredia, historian of the 
Shrine of Guadalupe, and a magnificent 
interpretation of the role of the poor 
cargidero, Juan Diego, came from Jose 
Luis Jiminez (who followed this film 
with an astonishing performance as 
St. Francis of Assisi). 

Within the last few months a number 
of films either in production or recently 
released come into the folk-film classifi- 
cation. Tabare tells of the coming of 


From Portrait of Maria 


the Spanish conquistadores as seen from 
the Aztec viewpoint, handled with 
understanding and imagination by Luis 
Lezama, but the most eagerly awaited 
film is La Perla de La Paz, written and 
supervised by John Steinbeck, who 
understands the Mexican with rare in- 
sight. The direction is by Emilio 
Fernandez and the photography by 
Gabriel Figueroa, who was adjudged 
the best cameraman at the International 
Film Festival in Cannes last September; 
both are at their best when handling 
material of this kind. 

Hollywood, too, is interested in this 
type of Mexican film. La Perla has been 
financed by R.K.O. who will distribute 
an English version, and John Ford is to 
produce a simple Indian story in 
Technicolour when he has completed a 
film version of Graham Greene’s 
The Power and the Glory’. 


M-G. M. International 


(continued from page 196) 


suggests that art is now at the beginning 
of a new period, that ‘‘we may be on 
the right track, but are too near the 
beginning of it to make an authoritative 
pronouncement about it’’; and [ think 
the same applies to music. But at any 
rate we certainly can’t go on any more 
as if the musical revolution of 1910 had 
never happened, and I personally be- 
lieve that as time passes Webern will 
emerge more and more clearly as one 
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of the most important figures in the 
music of to-day. There are in fact 
signs of this happening already; apart 
from Webern’s actual pupils, who are 
mostly either in Austria or the U.S.A., 
a number of the younger French and 
Italian composers have now adopted 
his methods, and in this country 
Elizabeth Lutyens and some others 
are working along the same lines. It 
will be interesting to see the results of 
all these developments in the next few 
years. 


Artists in the 
Modern World 


A Regional Experiment 


by Michael Martindale 


standard of taste in art and 

architecture and industrial design, 
seems to me dependent on first creating 
a general interest in the visual arts. 
At present very few people get any 
natural enjoyment out of looking at 
paintings or objects of beauty, so taste 
is largely formed by family prejudices 
or class traditions. Somehow we must 
make painting and sculpture as much a 
part of our normal pleasures as music, 
drama, literature or the cinema. Only 
then will people really patronise Art 
Exhibitions because they want to, and 
not out of a sense of educational duty 


A NY IMPROVEMENT IN THE PUBLIC 


»or on the off chance of seeing some- 
At present through. 


thing shocking. 
lack of interest we do not look at pic- 


tures yet without looking we will never: 


acquire the taste to do so. Somehow 
we must break this vicious circle. 

One approach to this problem is to 
try and get more people to paint for 


themselves and to paint better, for 


appreciation often comes through prac- 
tice. Just as the amateur drama move- 
ment has helped the revival of the 
theatre, so an equivalent drive to 
encourage the amateur painter could 
play a big part in re-establishing the 
artist in his true place in society. Just as 
the drama group gives many their first 
introduction to the live theatre, so the 
Arts Society might well be the focus of 
our propaganda for art and artist. And 
it must not be forgotten by those who 
live in London or our bigger cities that 
the amateur inevitably has to provide 
the standard fare of most small towns 
and villages, varied only by an occa- 
sional feast of a touring company or a 
travelling exhibition. 

As a first step, the standing of art 
societies as a part of local society must 
be improved, so that new members may 
be attracted and attention paid to club 
activities. At present it is rare for art 
clubs to get any notice in the local press, 
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always willing to write up the choir, the 
woman’s club or the bee-keepers’ 
association, in much the same way as 
the professional arts are largely ignored 
save for the standard indignant letter 
from ‘‘local ratepayer’’ denouncing 
the decadent monstrosities on show in 
the local gallery through the agency of 
the Arts Council and at the expense of 
the British taxpayer. As a result, the 
average citizen is unaware of even the 
small crumbs of art which may be 
offered to him. 

To consider how best the Art Society 
could be assisted, a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of a dozen clubs in Northum- 
berland and Durham was called re- 
cently by C.A.M.D.I.N. (The Council 
for the Arts, Music and Drama in 
Northumberland), an association of 
amateur music, drama and art groups. 
Some of these clubs lacked suitable 
premises and were short of equipment. 
All had difficulty in obtaining models, 
particularly nude models. There was 
felt to be a lack of leadership, especially 
if new societies were to be formed, and 
that clubs did not co-operate suffi- 
ciently with one another. All were 
concerned with the scarcity of exhibi- 
tions in the area and the almost com- 
plete impossibility of any real acquain- 
tance with old masters or contemporary 
works in the flesh, whilst some found 
difficulty in getting good art books and 
reproductions. Most of the societies 
were relatively short of funds and 
could not afford increased expenditure 
on any of these objects nor to pay for 
visiting lecturers or critics. 

Some of these needs could not be 
filled by a voluntary association like 
C.A.M.D.I.N. The lack of suitable 
premises was but part of the shortage 
of all types of community buildings 
bequeathed to this generation through 
the failures of community planning in 
the past. Ultimately the Art Society 
must find its home in the Arts Centres 
of the future. Nor could C.A.M.D.LN. 
help to provide models, as even Art 
Schools had difficulty in finding them, 
owing to the distance from London and 
the consequent lack of others available 
in the capital. Books and prints could 
be obtained from Libraries or the 
University, but some local pressure 
would be needed to ensure that all 
libraries did keep a good selection of 
art books. This question, along with 
the provision of adequate equipment 
could fairly be left to the clubs them- 
selves and to their individual members. 

C.A.M.D.ILN. therefore resolved to 
tackle the remaining problems. It so 
happened that a start had already been 
made of holding residential weekends 


where amateur and professional artists 
or art teachers could foregather and 
work together under the guidance of a 
visiting tutor. It was hoped that one 
result of these weekends might be to 
discover new leaders of art groups. 
The first of these weekends had come 
perilously near to disaster. The artists 
were housed in a Holiday. Home in a 
seaside town and worked in the local 
school. Mr. Barnett Freedman had 
most happily been chosen as tutor, with 
Mr. Nikolaus Pevsner as lecturer in 
certain aspects of art and industrial 
design. Mr. Freedman showed a 
lively apprehension at the whole pro- 
ject and his misgivings were not without 
foundation, for the hotel proved cold 
and uninspiring and the food of a par- 
ticularly depressing wartime brand. At 
one stage in fact Mr. Freedman was 
only prevented from leaving instantly 
by a timely visit to a local fish res- 
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taurant for a real northern fish tea. As 
a direct result of this inspiration 
matters began to improve. The hotel, 
even to its abundant notices warning 
guests against such heinous offences as 
tampering with each others bed-clothes, 
began to be treated as a joke, if a bad 
joke. Through the personality and 
dynamism of the visiting tutors the 
party united against adversity instead 
of being overshadowed by it. Work 
prospered, lectures and brains-trusts 
were enjoyed, and the school ended 
with a swing and the determination to 
hold a better one in the not-too-distant 
future. 

The second and third weekends were 
completely successful. Profiting by the 
mistakes of the first, a really com- 
fortable hotel was found in a country 
village with a large hut, adequately 
heated, which would serve as a studio. 
Mr. Freedman was naturally invited 
again to show that the North was not 
really so devoid of civilisation as he had 
always feared. A programme of criti- 
cism, practical work and discussion was 
devised to everyone’s satisfaction. 
Students enjoyed the change and the 


chance to meet other artists, and found 
it a stimulus to their work. It was 
decided that the weekends should con- 
tinue with different artists invited as 
tutors. 

The second problem of providing 
instruction for club members on their 
own premises was more difficult to 
solve. At present lectures and classes 
in art appreciation may be arranged 
through the Workers Educational 
Association, and classes in drawing held 
under the Evening Institute Class regu- 
lations. But neither of these quite fills 
the bill. C.A.D.M.I.N. therefore de- 
vised a scheme for sending tutors on 
occasional visits to clubs to stimulate 
work through helpful criticism and 
advice. Tutors would frame their 
programmes, which might include in- 
struction, demonstration, discussion and 
criticism, or a judicious mixture of the 
lot, according to their own ideas and 
particular interests. The aim would 
rather be to inspire and indicate new 
lines of development than to teach, as 
the number of visits allowed to any 
society would not provide for regular 
classes. Between visits members would 
have to work out their own salvation. 
It must be admitted that the success of 
this scheme will depend on finding 
sufficient tutors of the right personality 
and flair for a difficult undertaking. 
C.A.M.D.I.N. is confident that if an 
experiment is tried, and is worth 
trying, the men for the job will ult:- 
mately appear. An appeal to the 
Carnegie Trust was made for financial 
backing and an experimental grant has 
been received on a year’s trial basis. 

The third problem of encouraging 
more contact between societies seemed 
the easiest to overcome. The sug- 
gestion of forming a North East 
Federation, as a step towards a 
National Federation of Art Societies, 
was voiced and warmly supported. A 
meeting has been called at which it is 
hoped the regional federation will be 
born. Its main purpose will be to pro- 
vide an interchange of ideas and in- 
formation between societies and by co- 
operation to sponsor activities outside 
the range of any one group. An annual 
conference, addressed perhaps by some 
visiting speaker of repute, would give 
members of different clubs a chance to 
become acquainted and discuss common 
problems. A yearly federation exhibi- 
tion of selected works would provide 
an added stimulus and make more 
appeal to public interest. A quarterly 
bulletin might be circulated, which 
could well contain amongst other use- 
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The First in the Line 


The Levellers as Revolutionary Democrats 


by A. L. Morton 


ILTON’S PAMPHLETS HAVE LONG 
Meee an accepted part of English 

Literature (with a capital letter), 
but it is only in our own time that we 
have begun to realise that much of the 
pamphleteering of his contemporaries 
who did not have the luck or cunning 
to be major poets is also well worth 
reading, not merely from _ historical 
curiosity but as a permanent contribu- 
tion to the prose of our language. Few 
things of greater value have been done 
by historians than the rediscovery of 
the Levellers, and their rediscovery has 
an importance far greater than the 
merely historical. 


In the classical books on the English 
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ful information, the whereabouts of any 
good pictures in public or private col- 
lections, for it is surprising what unex- 
pected treasures can be unearthed in 
even the most unlikely counties by the 
determined enthusiast. The Federa- 
tion might also demand with a louder 
voice that local galleries show more 
enterprise in using their premises, and 
obtain such travelling exhibitions as are 
available. — 

‘The whole of this programme is 
modest enough in size and conception, 
but even big things have small be- 
ginnings, and it is hoped that this and 
other experiments in different parts of 
the country may ultimately form a 
popular movement of some vigour. In 
the modern age, with the difficulties of 
industrialism to overcome, rugged in- 
dividualism is not enough, even for the 
artis’ and I for one believe that some 
degree of combination and organisation 
is essential, if art for the people and by 
the people is not to perish from the 
earth. 
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Revolution from Carlyle to Gardiner, 
the Levellers appear only as a strange, 
an unaccountable force: rather a public 
nuisance than a serious political factor. 
They are mentioned when they crossed 
the path of Cromwell or one of the 
other recognised figures of the time. 
But they remained names: their writings 
were preserved only in rare pamphlets 
in a few big libraries: their immense 
positive contribution to our conception 
of democracy went unacknowledged. 


Now at last, thanks to the work of 
such historians as Firth, Haller, Davies 
and Woodhouse, we have sufficient 
material not only to assess their political 
importance, but to see the leading 
Levellers as individual writers, to 
evaluate their intensely personal and 
highly English styles, to see them as the 
very beginning of a tradition that runs 
through Swift, Defoe, Paine, Cobbett, 
the Chartists, Morris, right down to our 
own time, the tradition of English prose 
in the service of the people. 


There is no place here to discuss the 
precise Leveller contribution to the 
development of democracy, except to 
say that they did put forward for the 
first time the conception of democracy 


as a continuous activity of the whole, 


nation, and not merely of some influen- 
tial and vocal classes. What I want to 
do, drawing mainly on a recent and 
most illuminating book—The Leveller 
Tracts,* is to attempt a rapid sketch of 
some of the leaders of the movement 
as they reveal themselves in their style 
and writings. 


We might start with the group of four 
who were hauled out of their beds early 
on one March morning of 1649 and 
taken to Westminster under an armed 
guard to be examined by Cromwell’s 
newly established Council of State. The 
four were John Lilburne, Richard 


*Edited by William Haller and Godfrey Davies. Columbia 
University Press. 


Overton, William Walwyn and Thomas 
Prince, and each published a personal 
and characteristic account of the pro- 
ceedings. 


Of Prince, the least known of the four, 
it is not easy to get a clear picture. His 
enemies regarded him as the weak link, 
and attempted by bribes, by threats and 
by flattery to detach him from his col- 
leagues. He seems to have been a quiet, 
even-tempered man, but his quiet con- 
cealed an unbreakable courage and we 
can well agree with his friend Walwyn 
that: ‘‘Mr. Prince values the integrity 
of his conscience above his life or any- 
thing in this world.’’ 


This integrity shines out in the 
account of his arrest, when, asked if he 
missed anything or wished to search the 
soldiers, he says: ‘‘I looked upon the 
Souldiers, and told them, By their faces 
they seemed to me to be no such men; 
I told them I had better thoughts of 
them: I, for my part, have done the 
Souldiers no wrong.’’ 


Lilburne had his own dignity, but it 
was of another sort: his enemies were 
fond of imputing to him ‘‘turbulency 
of spirit,’’ a love of tumult for its own 
sake. And certainly he was never 
weary of airing his grievances or assert- 
ing his rights. What he understood and 
they did not, was that his rights were 
not merely personal but were those of 
the whole nation. In this role of the 
voice of the people he was entirely 
honest and entirely unselfconscious, so 
that no false modesty prevented him 
from signing himself in this style: 


*‘JOHN LILBURNE, that never yet 
changed his opinions from better to 
worse, nor could never be threatened out 
of them, nor corrupted from them, that 
never feared the rich and mighty, nor 
never despised the poor and needy, but 
alwaies hath, and by Gods goodness 
hopes to continue, semper idem.’’ 


Lilburne is not always so easy to read: 
his style is angry and involved, and, 
when he leaves plain narrative, he be- 
comes heavy and legalistic. Often a 
single sentence will run on for pages, 
till its beginning has been lost before the 
end is in sight. Yet his style has 
always, like his character, something of 
the grandeur of a national monument. 

Sometimes this grandeur is accom- 
panied by a direct simplicity, as in the 
letter written to Cromwell in August 


1648 during the crisis of the Second 
Civil War: 


‘“If I prosecuted or desired revenge 
for an hard and almost sterving im- 
prisonment, I could have had of late the 
choice of twenty opportunities to have 


From The Trial of Lieut.-Colonel John Liiburne, 1649 


payd you to the purpose; but I scorn it, 
especially when you are low: and this 
assure yourself, that if ever my hand 
be upon you, it shall be when you are 
in your full glory, if then you shall 
decline from the righteous ways of 
Truth and Justice: Which, if you will 
fixedly and impartially prosecute, I am 
Yours, to the last drop of my heart 
bloud, (for all your late severe hand 
toward me) 

JOHN LILBURNE.”’ 

Overton’s style was almost as verbose 
as Lilburne’s, but in an entirely different 
way and for quite other reasons. Where 
Lilburne’s writing staggers under its 
own weight, Overton’s rushes and 
soars, towering fantastically at one 
moment, falling into ruins the next. 
It has a quality of delighted swash- 
buckling which ledds him always from 
defence into attack, rejoicing to find a 
gap in the opposing battle through 


which he can plunge. 

When he was arrested there was taken 
up with him a certain soldier of the 
house who was in bed with his wife and 
who was told that “‘he must get a 
Certificate from his Captain that he was 
married to her.’’ This is enough to set 
Overton away in his happiest vein: 

‘*Friends and Country-men, where 
are you now? What shall you do that 
have no Captains to give you Certifi- 
cates? Sure you must have the Banes 
of Matrimony re-asked at the Conven- 
ticle of Gallants at Whitehall .. . to 
lie with your wives, else how shall your 
wives be chaste or your children Legiti- 
mate? They have now taken Cogni- 
zance over your wives and_ beds, 
whither will they next? Judgement is 
now come into the hands of the armed- 
fury Saints. My Masters, have a care 
what you do, or how you look upon 
your wives, for the new Saints Millitant 


are paramount to all Laws, King, Par- 
liament, husbands, wives, beds, &c.’’ 

When we remember that Overton 
was also suspect of atheism it is hardly 
surprising that he was hated by the 
Saints. Yet it was not against Overton 
that their bitterest hatred was directed. 
With his ‘‘notorious prophaneness’’ 
they could come to grips, but ‘‘the 
sligh, cunning and close subtlety of 
. . « Mr. William Walwyn, who (as the 
Serpent that deceived our first Parents 
was more subtle than any beast of the 
field that the Lord God hath made) is 
much more crafty than the rest of his 
bretheren,’’ was a weapon against which 
they had no adequate defence. 

In an age that relied principally upon 
dogma and revealed truth, Walwyn 
adopted the method of the candid en- 
quirer. In argument he would allow 
his opponents to make assertions and 
would then insert like a pin, his quiet 
**But how do you know?’’ A pamphlet 
attack produced by a group of Inde- 
pendent Ministers describes him leading 
his friends from church to church, 
listening to the various preachers and 
then going home to analyse and dissect 
what they had heard with a gently des- 
tructive ridicule. In politics his method 
was the same: every position was sub- 
jected to the test of reason, every argu- 
ment built upon first principles. 

Where Lilburne was accustomed to 
make his appeal to the supposed 
ancient Laws of England, Walwyn 
would build upon what he regarded as 
the universal Law of Nature. And 
with it he adopted a tone that was per- 
sonal, almost confidential. é' 

“*Let us, I beseech you,’” he Says, 
‘examine what good things are wanting, 
that are essential to the Peace, Freedom 
and Happiness of the Nation, that may 
not be obtained without fighting.’ 

Many things about Walwyn are, 
and probably always will be, uncertain, 
since the fullest picture we have of him 
is drawn by his enemies and the justice 
of many of their accusations, such as 
that of being an advocate of Com- 
munism, cannot be proved. But enough 
is clear for us to recognise in him a 
writer and thinker of exceptional bold- 
ness and a man with a turn of mind 
unusually civilised. And this is true, 
I think, of all the Levellers: that, what- 
ever their faults, they had reached a 
conception of man and his place in 
society that was more accurate, more 
nearly a reflection of objective reality, 
than any other group of their time. 
And they set out this conception in 
writing which, now that we have re- 
discovered it, we should not again allow 
to be forgotten. 
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Kelp Gatherers 


[rish Art ‘To-day 


By Arthur Power 


HOUGH IRELAND HAS AN ANCIENT 
[cet tradition in the arts, par- 

ticularly in that of sculpture, the 
Irish tradition in painting is compara- 
tively recent. The well-known artists 
of the past, such as Barry, Mannix, Sir 
Archer Shee, Mulready, all followed 
the current fashion of the England of 
their day. Looking back on their work 
now, we find only one, James O’Con- 
nor, (born in Dublin 1792), who 
showed any distinctive characteristics. 
This is particularly true of his moon- 
light scenes, which have a curious and 
indefinable Irish atmosphere. 


But with the advent of the Irish 
literary movement at the end of the last 
century, our painters showed them- 
selves responsive to the new currents of 
feeling. The revival of the National 
Movement found expression not only 
in politics but in the different attitude to 
their art of such painters as John 
Butler Yeats, Paul Henry, Orpen, the 
mystic AE (George Russell), Osborne 
and (in his early work) Jack Yeats. 
They often turned for their subjects to 
the wild western seaboard, with its lone 
bays and stark harbours, and little 
straw-thatched cottages tucked under a 
mountain borne, or littered along a 
rock-fanged shore. Here the men 
working in the fields wear short white 
coats—bonneens as they are called— 
and wide-brimmed black hats; and the 
women heavily patterned shawls held 
closely to the face, red skirts and heavy 

oots. And in painting this seaboard 
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Gerard Dillon 


and the peasant life these artists ex- 
pressed the current political and literary 
philosophy of their day—the return to 
the Gael—to the native Irish, to their 
customs, dress and language, such as 
had survived the impact of the invader. 
Developing on that national basis, a 
large and distinctive Irish school has 
been created, producing such men as 
Keating, Sean O’Sullivan, Lamb and 
McGonigal: and McKelvey and Craig 
in the North, to mention the most out- 
standing. 


Then a few years ago, in the late 
thirties, a new school of painting sud- 
denly came into prominence. It was 
formed by a group of younger painters 
—the succeeding generation to those 
named already—who had _ studied 
abroad, in France, and been influenced 
by modern European painting.They were 
no longer national or sentimental, as a 
group, but were more occupied with the 
plastic qualities of their subjects than 
with any other motive. In fact, for the 
most part this new school ignored the 
well-worked nationalistic vein so loved 
by their predecessors, preferring to 
paint subtle still-lifes, the city in which 
they lived, or abstract compositions. If 
they should tackle the West of Ireland 
peasant and such themes, they insisted 
on treating these subjects in the modern 
way, in one of the contemporary con- 
tinental styles. Among these modern- 
ists are Evie Hone, (who also specialises 
in stained glass); Louis LeBrocquy, 
Nora McGuinness, Frances Kelly and 


Joan Jameson; whilst in these latter 
years Jack Yeats has developed a sudden 
new vigour, producing that strikingly 
individual work in which is fused the 
idealism of the Irish Renaissance, of 
which he was part, with this fresh and 
vital expression. 


There are, however, a few who have 
ploughed their lonely furrow, such as 
Lady Glenavy, a poetic surrealist, who 
uses Staffordshire figures to express her 
bitter-sweet philosophy; and Patrick 
Henessy, one of our most brilliant 
craftsmen, whose meticulous technique 
is influenced by the Dutch and German 
schools. He is a painter who is tortured 
by life and bewildered by its complexi- 
ties, and as a refuge has produced this 
careful, static, meticulous art of a 
world which almost appears to be still- 
born. Then there is Nano Reid who, 
though completely modern, is free from 
continental influence and is perhaps the 
most truly Irish of them all, with her 
unconventional violence. The pattern 
of her work has definite affinity with 
ancient Celtic spiral design. And lastly, 
there is George Campbell who brings 
to the Irish scene a new interpretation 
which is social, revolutionary and pro- 
phetic, an aftermath of the searing ex- 
perience of war. 


Many, indeed most, Irish painters, 
accept the world they see before them. 
Their efforts have been to restate tradi- 
tion—a lost tradition. The past has 
been their theme, and clinging to it with 
an almost religious emotion they have 
been unwilling to face human progress 
and the future; they have been absorbed 
in peasants as peasants rather than as 
human individuals susceptible to social 
change. But Campbell is conscious of 


The Poetess 


Daniel O’Neill 


The Contortionist 


the rot that a ‘‘fixed’’ state can en- 
gender, and with scornful delight he 
paints the crumbling carcasses of the 
Dublin tenements, and depicts the 
miserable rags of a ‘‘displaced’’ man 
sitting on a park bench. 

About Jack Yeats one would like to 
say a little more, as his work is beginning 
to be widely known. But in a sense he 
is rather an enigma in Irish painting, for 
many people are critical of his tech- 
nique, considering it sketchy and sen- 
sational, and lacking in form and sub- 
stance. But of his gift for fantasy there 
is no doubt: the romantic, phantasmal 
Irishman he has expressed in full; 
whether it be in his pictures of fairs, or 
out at the races; of the three-card-boyos 
at work, or of the interior of a work- 
shop; or it may be in a portrait of the 
last scion of a 
Georgian mansion. 
Everything he paints 
is full of a distinct 
Celtic spirit, which 
makes him intensely 
national, and we 
know his _ people 
couldnot come from 
anywhere else in the 
world, also that no 
one could ever un- 
derstand them and 
feel for them as we 
do. Indeed he is to 
us in many respects 
what Rouault or 
Daumier is to the 
French. Jack Yeats 
has translated the 
Irish temperament, 
with its underlying 
extravagance, into 
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paint, as Hogarth 
painted the under- 
lying humour of the 
English. 

In the North of 
Ireland there are a 
number of distingu- 
ished painters, be- 
sides those already 
mentioned such as 
O’Neil, Dillon, Tur- 
ner, and O’Henry. 
It is a curious fact 
that the Northerners 
who are supposed 
to be so hard and 
industrially-minded, 
have a vein of ro- 
manticismevenmore 
luXuriant than that 
of the Southerners. 
Indeed many of the 
best known painters 
such as Paul Henry 
and Lavery come from the North. 
O’Neil is particularly romantic in his 
vision; pictures of exotic-looking girls 
standing on balconies with a_ back- 
ground of moon and sea and the fore- 
ground some rich interior—to find its 
parallel in Irish expression one would 
have to return to Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

But one of our troubles is that the 
painters in the South or the North do not 
see much of each other’s work, owing 
to the restrictions of the Border. The 
pictures can ‘pass freely but not so the 
frames, for they are of wood, and the 
expense of re-framing a show is too 
great for the average young painter. 

This artificial boundary divides the 
artists as it divides and restricts so 
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much in our country, to the cultural 
impoverishment of both regions. 


George F. Campbell 


(All reproductions by courtesy of the Victor Waddington Galleries, Dublin.) 


~ Films 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY (Cavalcanti) Ealing. 


WHILE THE SUN SHINES (Anthony As- 
quith) Associated British. 


THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES (William 
Wyler) R.K.O. 


Reviewed by John Elliot 


HERE IS AN OLD-FASHIONED BELIEF AMONG 

directors that it is the director who makes 

or breaks the picture; to be more precise, 
it may be on the vitality and refinement of the 
director that a film depends for its character 
and strength. The three directors listed above 
are all men in whom we have learnt to look for 
one or other or both of these qualities in more 
than usual measure. We may reasonably hope 
that, however shoddy the script, however wild 
the casting, a film from their hands will have 
some breath of life in it; and this must be 
my excuse for approaching these productions 
mainly as studies in direction. It is not only 
the most rewarding but the kindest approach, 
for—with the possible exception of The Best 
Years of Our Lives—there is little enough else 
about them. 


Nicholas Nickleby might seem infinite riches 
in a dozen reels, but they are riches grubbed 
together by an avaricious script that could not 
bear to see one slip through its fingers. A 
muddle of unmounted gems, of roughly cut 
diamonds missing their full lustre. It is a film 
of episodes which appear to interrupt rather 
than develop each other, and in and out of it 
drift a dozen famous stage names, and a couple 
of dozen more Balcon prodigies, in an under- 
standable daze. The one sure, unifying touch 
is the direction of Cavalcanti. It is, to the 
utmost degree, direction from the camera; he 
has so truly identified himself with the camera’s 
eye that the effect is almost wholly subjective. 
He seems less concerned with his characters as 
such than with the speed and pattern of their 
actions on the screen. There is something of 
the method of sculpture in it. The figures are 
grouped and regrouped, the faces are caught 
in various contortions of emotion but they 
remain statues, revealing only their external 
forms. The subjectivity is all in the camera, 
the actors are Dickensian caricatures taken at 
their face value. At the best—in Alfred Dray- 
ton’s Squeers, in Stanley Holloway’s Vincent 
Crummels—the result is magnificent. Where 
it is less successful (I am thinking, I’m afraid, 
of Mary Merrall as Mrs. Nickleby and Emrys 
Jones as Frank Cheeryble) it is infuriating. 


My first childhood impression of Dickens 
was of his literary energy. This same energy 
has been caught in Cavalcanti’s direction. We 
do not stay very much in !ong-shot; we come in 
close to grapple with the greed of Ralph, the 
cruelty of Squeers, the despair of Smike and 
Madeline Bray—Dickens’ world, like that of 
Balzac, is made up of those who prey and those 
who are preyed on. Faces in corners, feet on 
stairs, a boy cowering against a stone wall, a 
girl blushing over the silver and damask of the 
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dinner-table—these are the visual expressions 
in which the story is told. 


Perhaps its outstanding feature is that more 
than a melodrama has come out of it. With 
little enough opportunity to stand back from 
the close-in slugging and take a look at the 
view, we are nevertheless left with a sense of 
having been made familiar with Dickens’s 
England—which is a fair thing to be able to 
say of any period film—and we have to thank 
for it not so much the setting and manners of 
the creatures as the mood and lighting and 
handling of the camera. Cavalcanti has cast 
a web of shadows over the screen. He has 
created a dark world of trouble which, though 
more reminiscent at first sight of the Berlin 
studios of 1919 than London half a century 
before, does in the long run build an impression 
of the almost medieval mystery that hangs over 
the dark ages of the industrial revolution. 
Through the sooty mists, Victorian chivalry in 
the gentle form of Derek Bond champions his 
two damsels against the false Sir Cedric Ralph 
Nickleby and the foul Sir Mulberry (Cecil 
Ramage) Hawke, and honour in the end is 
satisfied. 


From the Asquith-Rattigan-Anatole de 
Grunwald team one expects rather refinement 
than such violence of talent; but one does not 
always get that. Their previous work—even 
The Way to the Stars—has held a warning of 
their extreme caution in getting to grips with 
anything tangible. In While the Sun Shines this 
caution has overcome them altogether. There 
is no close-in here, and although it has been 
shot on tidy sets of convenient size it has about 
as much immediacy as a conversation-piece 
seen from the far end of the National Gallery. 
The story, never conspicuously abreast of the 
times, has dated abominably. The bright 
nonsense of Mayfair’s war-effort has to-day all 
the mild irrelevance of a four-year-old copy of 
Punch. The jokes are pleasing but somewhat 
frayed at the edges. Do we laugh as inordin- 
ately as we did over the Earl who is an A.B. 
failing his Officer Selection Board, or at the 
Lady Elizabeth, in the uniform of a WAAF 
corporal, being refused admission to her west- 
end hotel? Yet there are touches in this rather 
tired little film that add piquancy to our dis- 
appointment. The handling of some of the 
scenes between the three young men reminds 
us of happier days in a villa in pre-war France, 
and the squashed conversation in the tube is a 
delight. 


These things reassure us that the boys, and 
Anthony Asquith in particular, can do better. 
Asquith, after all, is a director of great sensi- 
tivity—it is a pity to see him wasted. I am not 


one to argue that comedy is ever waste in any © 


sense, but I think it is safe to say that humour 
springs from life and from a realistic appre- 
ciation of life. It cannot be brought in, like 
breakfast at the Albany, on a silver salver. 
Ronald Howard, everyone is agreed, has his 
father’s charm; but possibly his director (the 
director who made Te/l England) might have 
asked for a little more than charm in the year 
of the Bikini atom test. 


For realism this month we have to go, in some 
surprise, to Hollywood, to the resettlement film 
to end resettlement films. Once recover from the 
nausea of the title, and there is an uncommon 


experience to be had from The Best Years of 
Our Lives: that of seeing an_ intelligently 
scripted, brilliantly made film with the courage 
of moderately enlightened convictions. It is 
a lengthy document, as American public state- 
ments tend to be, and its element of painstaking 
hygiene begins to pall after the first couple of 
hours, like spring-cleaning on the second day; 
but it is carried almost—almost—to the end 
by the excellence of production and acting and 
by a sort of warm sanity that Hollywood 
attempts continually and seldom achieves. 

As skeleton after skeleton is whisked out of 
the cupboard, dusted, labled, laughed at and 
laid out neatly in a nice healthy place, it is not 
difficult to see why the thing had to be done so 
well to be acceptable to the American public. 
The moral issues are scarcely more valid in 
England than a set of baseball rules at the 
Arsenal—though they may have applied after 
the 1914-18 war, and we might have been the 
better off for as wise a presentation of them as 
this—but they are issues which are contro- 
versial enough in America, and the film is as 
fully American as Les Enfants du Paradis is 
French or The Vow Russian. We have to go 
this far to meet it. 

If we do go that far, and if we keep in mind 
the production’s problem of turning a mass of 
sententious home-truths into a living creation, 
we see how masterly it is. Above all—even 
above the camera technique of Gregg Toland 
which has to be seen more than once to be 
believed—it is a director’s film. On analysis 
it is not Frederick March’s denunciation of 
smug banking methods but the exquisite 
direction of his drunkenness that makes us feel 
that we are in the presence of a cultivated mind. 
It is not Dana Andrews’s nightmare about a 
burning plane but his quick suspicicus dive for 
his wad of notes on waking in a strange bed 
which makes Captain Fred Derry a tolerable 
war hero. The problem of the crippled sailor 
is resolved less by his mushy-hearted teen-age 
sweetie than by the honest, unvulgarised way 
in which we are shown every detail in the mani- 
pulation of his mechancial hooks, and if any 
of our documentary directors should grow too 
well content with their handling of ‘‘natural’’ 
untrained artists (it is mot impossible to think 
of cases) they would be well advised to study 
William Wyler’s treatment of the handless 


_ Harold Russell. 


The three ex-servicemen returning to the 
usual provincial American city are faced with 
the usual problems of readjusting their private 
and working lives. The wealthy sergeant 
manages more or less painlessly with the help 
of his wife (Myrna Loy at her very best). The 
ex-officer soda-jerk has to tread the harder road 
of smacking a customer, losing his job and 
divorcing his wife (a slightly less convincing 
Virginia Mayo); and the crippled sailor after 
several reels of mental torture is finally blessed 
in what is surely one of the longest but best 
sustained wedding ceremonies on celluloid. 
Unpromising; but with the mature, half- 
satirical humour of Robert Sherwood’s script, 
and Wyler’s almost uncanny dexterity, the 
whole heavier-than-air outfit manages to get 
well up off the ground. If ever there was a 
case to prove the value of that directorial 
vitality and refinement I mentioned above, this 
is it. 


_ ‘Theatre ae 


ARTS: Back to Methusaleh by G. Bernard Shaw 
DUCHESS: The White Devil by John Webster 
UNITY: What Happens to Love by Ted Willis 


VAUDEVILLE: Now Barabbas by W. Douglas 
Home 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


HE CHANCE OF SEEING SHAW’S Back to 
_Methusaleh in its entirety is not one to be 
missed and the Arts Theatre has earned 

our gratitude: The pentateuch takes four 

evenings. , To anyone who cannot afford 
this amount of time I recommend read- 
ing the whole work and spending one 
evening seeing Parts Two and Three (The 

Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas and The Thing 

Happens) and a second evening on Part Five, 

As Far as Thought Can Reach, 


This production by Noel Willman is by no 
means perfect but it has the qualities of its 
defects. On the rough and ready side, it is also 
straightforward and honest. At the end I felt 
I had undergone a major experience and that 
Shaw’s metabiological pentateuch is a far 
greater work than I suspected. 


Why I think of it as a great work is diffi- 
cult to explain, probably because its meaning 
is between the lines. The whole series has no 
character that one remembers except for a 
couple of cartoons of Asquith and Lloyd 
George once topical, now stale. The shavian 
rhetoric has a fine sweep and in Parts One and 
Five Shaw achieves a prose-poetry of some 
power. Yet the poetry was conspicuously 
absent from this production. One often had 
to find it for oneself. The central idea, this 
methusaleh nonsense, is (to tell the truth) a bit 
ofa bore. And the fine high flights of the con- 
clusion fail to make sense psychologically or 
philosophically. It is all very well for Kierke- 
gaard to chuck the aesthetic when he reaches 
the ethical and the religious, his second and 
third stations of the soul. Kierkegaard’s is a 
religious approach that is worlds away from 
Shaw’s warm humanism, warm in spite of the 
chilliness of his ancients. What’s left then? 


What’s left, as I say, is the meaning between 
the lines. Shaw was writing of more than he 
knew, something that often goes directly 
counter to the not very logical order of his 
surface argument. To the dull conservatives 
who say human nature never changes Shaw 
answers, The one fundamental fact about 
living is that biological change goes on and 
(this’Il shake ’em) is going on round you all 
the time. The symbolic biological change he 
picks on, the appearance of long-livers, is 
neither here nor there except as a piece of stage 
machinery, and as such it is effective. What 
interests him as a dramatist is its social effect, 
social and biological change are part of the 
same process; and what interests him as a 
humourist is the reaction of the stick-in-the- 
muds who mustn’t, who daren’t, believe that 
this ’ere biology, it goes on. And this ’ere 
sociology too. 


What is interesting also—and sometimes it 


makes the play feel more vital and sometimes 
it makes it feel oddly old-fashioned—is that 
the punch and judy funnies who keep being 
shocked are all one shavian variant or another 
of Victorian parliamentary liberals, gladstonian 
follies meeting suddenly, as in a nightmare, not 
simply a new conception but a new growth of 
democratic living that makes their childish 
formalism seem silly and lost. That is the real 
Tragedy of the Elderly Gentleman, and the one 
we are so singularly privileged to see being 
played out in the real world. 


The Arts has assembled a good team of 
actors: Geoffrey Dunn too elderly an elderly 
gentleman but a fine ancient;Vivienne Bennett, 
Cameron Miller, Godfrey Kenton and a young 
man who seems to me to be going from 
strength to strength, Michael Gwynn. 


John Webster has been taken over by the 
existentialists. I suppose it was inevitable, but 
ihere is something lustier in Webster. To 
enjoy pain for its own sake, to revel in hurt 
and nicely discriminate in self-torture, this is 
decadence pur sang, and yet Webster turns it 
upside down and makes the operative word 
enjoy. There are no modern existentialists 


with so gusty an enjoyment. He enjoys pain 
like a gardener with a bulb catalogue. Listen 
to Flamineo in The White Devil when he is 
really dying: 

O what blade is’t? 
A Toledo or an English Fox? 
I ever thought a Cutler should distinguish 
The cause of my death, rather than a Doctor. 
Search my wound deeper: tent it with the steel 
That made it. 


And again later, in the long-drawn-out 
speech in which all the physical facts of violent 
death are explored so lovingly: 

I recover like a spent taper, for a flash 

And instantly go out. 

Let all that belong to great men remember 
th’old wives tradition, to be like the Lyons i’ the 
Tower on Candlemas-day, to mourne if the 
Sunne shine, for feare of the pittifull remainder 
of winter to come. 

Tis well yet there’s some goodnesse in my 

death 

My life was a black charnall: I have caught 

An everlasting cold. I have lost my voice 

Most irrecoyverably. 


Notice the quick change from poetry to prose, 
the grim enjoyment of that incurable cold, 
every image so sharp, so physical. You will 
remember too Flamineo’s speech in the mock- 
death scene (for he has a mock-death as well 
as a real one) and notice the contrast: 
O I smell soote 
Most stinking soote, the chimney’s a-fire, 
My liver’s purboil’d like scotch holly-bread; 
There’s a plumber laying pipes in my guts, 
it scalds. 

Michael Benthall produces the play with a 

firm eye on existentialism. The object is to 


make outrage more outrageous, and with 
the loyal help of Robert Helpmann who revels 
in the depravity of his part, he succeeds. The 
play moves at speed; the costumes, well 
designed and as startling as possible, combine 
with rather too much drumming and thundering 
off-stage to produce an atmosphere as in- 
sanely real as, say, Hitler’s last days in his 
Berlin bunker. That is where existentialism 
gets its atmosphere from. And this production 
cheats a little by leaving out the last scene when 
the outside world breaks into the bunker, the 
liberating forces (led oddly by the English 
ambassador, who doesn’t occur elsewhere in 
the play) arrive to punish and ‘restore. But 
there’s no liberation in this production. The 
English ambassador doesn’t arrive. The 
bunker is the end. 


Miss Margaret Rawlings is the White Devil 
and speaks beautifully but seems puzzled and 
lost (and who shall blame her?). If you collect 
experiences this production is one to be added. 


Ted Willis has taken the Living Newspaper 
to fresh woods. It was a good idea to turn the 
documentary torchlight on conventional 
theatre’s number one emotion, What Happens 
to Love? A satirical first act is too long by half 
and dominated by a bagpipe of a loud-speaker 
voice. Then the actors revolt and take over to 
make sense of this inquiry into marriage, 
divorce and love. Thereafter many scenes are 
touching and alive. At the end the audience 
is invited to discuss, and does, generally raising 
the main objection to Ted Willis’s treatment, 
that his hero and heroine are apparently 
orphans. Wot, no in-laws? So we miss half 
the fun and half the battle. It is a good piece 
though and makes one feel better about Unity. 


Now -Barabbas by W. Douglas Home has 
been well publicised. It is generally known 
now that the play is based on personal ex- 
perience of Wormwood Scrubs. Its main 
theme is that under English gaol conditions 
homosexuality becomes almost obligatory. 
When the dramatist gets down to this theme 
sentimentalism comes over in suffocating waves. 
Otherwise he has a quick eye for types, a near- 
cinematic technique which is a pleasant change, 
the story gets on, and the many scenes follow 
each other without waits and with sensible 
continuity. Technically the play is a useful 
importation into the West End. Ideologically, 
almost any attack on the English prison 
system is worth making. Emotionally—no, 
it won’t do. 
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Recent Novels 


TIME TO LIVE by Jack Lindsay. Andrew 
Dakers, 9s. 6d. 


THE LIGHTS ARE LOW by Jack Aistrop. 
Dennis Dobson, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Penelope Dimont 


ITERATURE, FROM HAMLET TO AMBER, IS A 

record of the individual’s struggle to 

achieve satisfaction from life; to escape 
death. On an earth 24,860 miles in circum- 
ference, with lives, on the average, sixty years 
long, millions of human beings scrabble for 
salvation. Smash and grab for security, one 
little oasis of bed and beefsteak in the desert; 
or bury your head and dream of being an angel. 
Alternatively, there is the tedious search for 
truth, the embarrassing heresy that human 
beings are neither ravenous apes nor potential 
cherubs. 


That they can, as in Mr. Lindsay’s Time to 
Live, change their world. ‘‘The idea came to 
Mr. Wylie at half past ten on a Thursday 
morning .. .’’ It was not, on the face of it, 
a revolutionary idea; merely a Victory party in 
a suburban street—egg and spoon races, local 
talent: the sort of thing that happens in any 
Vicarage garden any August. Mr. Lindsay’s 
own recipe for his novel is **a dose of Pritchett, 
a mocking lyrical overtone, my own particular 
contribution, plus—let’s not shrink from it— 
something of the Priestleyan dash and un- 
ashamed gregariousness.’’ The publisher’s 
blurb is even gloomier: “*. . . both black- 
coated and shirt-sleeved workers combine to 
make a success of this typically British occa- 
sion... . a high place in English traditional 
literature . . . a vivid living picture of an 
English community revelling in a great historic 
occasion .. .’’ With a sigh, one prepares for 
the worst—pipe, Saturday tweeds, terrier, Adco; 
Little Man Sees It Through with the help of 
Punch and a Penguin Special. Bed and beef- 
steak. 


Instead of which, there is Life. The first 
tentative trickle from the mind of Mr. Wylie 


grows, divides, sub-divides; rushes in several © 


directions at once and is snatched up by 
different individuals who see in it a way. to 
personal satisfaction. With skill, humour and 
an unashamed directness of approach, Mr. 
Lindsay shows the Idea gaining momentum 
until it is a boiling torrent through the Street, 
creeping under doors into the flats of miserably 
isolated people. These individuals, grabbing 
for comfort, are tossed from side to side on the 
rising flood of the Victory Party. Black and 
villainous, the reactionaries try to stem it, 
crying: ‘‘Back to Normal. Back to the good 
old England. We need a Watch Commitee !”’ 
White and virtuous, their eager children fight 
for the Party even if it means bashing Father 
on the head and locking him in the attic. They 
feel and act vigorously, convincingly. 


Detached from them, and miserably aware 


of it, is Philip Smith, who only thinks vigor- 
ously. But even the intellectual finds himself 
drawn into the Party; and it is he alone, having 
blundered his way through fascism, Catho- 
licism and Kafka, who becomes clearly con- 
scious of ‘‘the conviction that, however many 
details he might have missed out or got wrong, 
he had yet grasped the essential thing and had 
brought his own life into union with other 
people, with other people in their individual 
conflicts and in their collective movement."’ 

The Party is achieved. The three-legged 
races are run, and Mrs. Cunnington, fulfilled, 
sings Jerusalem. In the middle of it all, Miss 
Humby, who ignored all happenings, large or 
small, of the external world, appeared looking 
for her tom-cat. As usual she carried a red 
velvet cushion in her arms, held out before her, 
and called ‘‘Winston, Winston’’ in a cooing 
voice.’’ But nobody takes any notice of 
her. She is dead. The living are dancing in 
the Street, on the shiny floor of a new world. 
Miss Humby hasn’t a chance. 

It is an exciting book; perhaps more exciting 
than it was meant to be. For after the Party, 
the whole thing subsides into a public meeting 
in which speeches are made about C.E.M.A. 
and the Old Vic and the British Drama League; 
one foresees Ibsen in the Drill Hall, Dylan 
Thomas in the local pub, tea and buns for all. 
This is what would happen. But the reader 
needn’t be ashamed to look for more. In spite 
of the blurb, there is subtlety here; wit, under- 
standing and satisfaction. 

In The Lights are Low, Mr. Aistrop writes of 
the British Zone of Germany under the Occupa- 
tion. Here, satisfaction is stolen from ash- 
trays or measured out in calories; starving 
bodies snatch at Mess-fed bodies in thé bleak 
act of ‘‘fraternisation.”” One knows that the 
only way to keep any sense of perspective in 
Hamburg is to stand on one’s head. 


It is a compelling subject, about which too 
little has been written. A newspaper article is 
not, to the ordinary person, a moving docu- 
ment; the mere fact that it is journalism 
encourages apathy, and figures about starva- 
tion and disease mean appallingly little to a 
secure democrat. Everybody knows that Ger- 
many is hell. Few people will understand it 
until the creative writer gets to work and raps 
the hell on to paper. 


Mr. Aistrop has seen his opportunity and 
made use of it, one supposes, to the best of his 
ability. Anyone who writes from the Officers’ 
Mess must, unless they have genius, be res- 
tricted. Mr. Aistrop is not a genius. His 
officers, young and muddled, middle-aged and 
cynical, old and Blimpish, peer outwards at the 
chaos. His Germans and displaced persons 
remain foreigners; they are a different species, 
scurrying about their lives in a greedy, des- 
perate fashion, with no feeling towards each 
other and no sense in their heads. If this is a 
true picture of the situation, then we should 
be made to feel something more than boredom 
and irritation, because it is horrifying. Mr. 
Aistrop, although he obviously feels a great 
deal between the lines, does not manage to get 
it across. Brief, savage sentences do spring 
out of the general mediocrity, and one cannot 
help feeling that much of it is mediocre because 
it is inarticulate. Good writing requires a 


good writer; Mr. Aistrop, with commendable 
courage, has taken on too big a job. 


The heights of imaginative prose are reached 
in passages such as—‘*Then they were quiet 
and looked out over the river and saw the first 
glows of dawn and knew that another day 
was getting ready to lash its red knout across 
the back of the hopeless’’; the depths are 
plumbed with ‘‘In white, her breast a mass of 
frills, hair falling to her shoulder in a simple 
cascade, she was lovely.’’ In between there 
is much staccato dialogue about alcohol, food 
and sex. There are nearly three consecutive 
pages of sharp, bitter writing on the smugness 
of England, which don’t seem to fit in to the 
rest of the book. It ends vaguely, as though 
interest and energy had given out. Neverthe- 
less, it is a novel about something that matters, 
and for this alone is far more worth reading 
than a technically proficient piece of ‘‘art’’ 
about nothing. 


Marxism and Poetry 


ILLUSION AND REALITY, by Christopher 
Caudwell. Lawrence and Wishart, 18s. 


Reviewed by Alick West 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE TO UNDERSTAND POETRY, 

Christopher Caudwell writes, ‘‘unless we 

understand it historically—in motion.’’ 
Many writers have endeavoured to understand 
poetry thus; there are innumerable histories of 
poetry. But in these “‘histories’’ there has 
been no history; there has been no meaning in 
the sequence of poets; the chronological 
arrangement of their names might as well 
have been alphabetical, and their poetry moves 
nowhere. 


In Illusion and Reality poetry is in motion. 
The feeling of its motion is conveyed to the 
reader through the sure movement and serene 
freedom of Caudwell’s style, and the sense of 
its motion through his mastery of the Marxist 
science of society in motion. In thus using 
Marxist theory, he has developed Marxism and 
thereby given us the means to a new under- 
standing of poetry—and not only of poetry, but 
also of the novel, music, science, and our- 
selves. 


One can feel that in this book we have a new 
critical method; but to learn the method will 
require years of work. Writing to-day, one 
can only report something of what one has 
seeen in a new country. 


The achievement of the book is the method 
that unites the two statements: ‘‘Poetry is to 
be regarded ... as something economic,’ 
and ‘‘Poetry is one of the earliest aesthetic 
activities of the human mind.’’ 


Poetry must be regarded as something 
economic: throughout the book, Caudwell 
keeps present to the mind the fact that in 
economic activity man’s instinctive adaptation 
to nature is changed into conscious, social, 
human adaptation to nature. But what is 
transformed is not annihilated; man’s instincts 
continue, and now generate emotions which 
provide the drive for economic activity. If 
poetry is something economic, it must be 
related to this process by which the instincts 
are transformed; to understand poetry as 


something economic means to study it as a 
transformation of the instincts. 


And this compels its study as an aesthetic 
activity. For the part of poetry in the econo- 
mic change from blind, instinctive use of 
nature to free, conscious mastery of nature is, 
that through poetry man recognises the 
necessity of the instincts and is thus free to use 
them, transformed into. social emotions. But 
it is only as an aesthetic activity that poetry 
performs this function; it is only through its 
specifically poetic use of words that poetry 
enlarges man’s freedom. 


One had overlooked, till Caudwell pointed it 
out, how often bourgeois writers, who pride 
themselves on their ‘‘aesthetic’’ approach to 
poetry, forget the simple fact that it is written 
in words, and therefore forget its poetry. But 
the approach to poetry as related to economic 
activity, to the change in man through his 
changing of nature, makes one study the 
words, the rhythms, the images of poetry with 
an interest heightened by the knowledge that 
in that quality which—to use one of Caud- 
well’s lucid instances—makes ‘‘the Indian 
sea’’ a different phrase from ‘“‘the Indian 
Ocean,’’ one is feeling the very heartbeat of 
man becoming free. 


Man becoming free as the maker of poetry— 
here, in truth, poetry is understood historically. 
Poetry, not only single poems, has meaning. 
This book enriches each single poem with the 
meaning of poetry itself, and the criticism of 
poems must now become the criticism of 
poetry. 

One cannot yet say what new forms of 
criticism will have to be created; one can only 
feel from this book that the work has to be 
done—to the immeasurable enrichment of 
poetry and of one’s own life. In regard to 
primitive poetry, one can see more clearly the 
new method of study. For in primitive 
society the relation of illusion to reality is 
simpler: the harvest whose seed poetry by its 
illusion stimulates man to plant, is one which 
all wish to reap; the future thus made present 
by poetry is the real object of all men’s desire, 
and the social function of poetry is relatively 
simple. But in class society, and particularly 
under capitalism, the relation of illusion to 
reality is as complex as capitalism itself, and 
the study of its poetry in the light of Caudwell’s 
work will require a subtlety and strength, a 
power to think contradictions, a flexibility and 
firmness as of many-voiced music. 


Already—and this is one of the great 
achievements of the book—one can see much 
more clearly the fundamental contradiction 
of poetry under capitalism: that it is at one and 
the same time poetry and capitalist poetry. 
Much writing in literature, as soon as it 
attempts the now obligatory task of filling in 
‘*the social background,’’ commits the error 
against which Caudwell shrewdly warns, that 
of taking the bourgeoisie at their own valua- 
tion; it shares their belief that capitalism is the 
rule of self-creating capitalists and relates 
poetry to social and economic forces only as 
they are manifest to capitalists (and this 
applies also to the mechanically-materialist 
view of poetry). Caudwell never forgets that 
capitalism has come into being, in the course 


of that long development from blind, instinc- 
tive adaptation to the freedom of conscious, 
associated, economic adaptation; that under 
capitalism it is still from the instincts that the 
drive for economic activity is generated; and 
that the function of poetry is still the recogni- 
tion of their necessity. Poetry under capitalism 
is not a versified self-commentary by capita- 
lists; it is poetry. 

But it is capitalist poetry. It liberates and 
transforms the energy of the instincts and the 
emotions, but it releases that energy for the 
realisation of a bourgeois illusion. And that 
illusion is illusory in another sense than the 
illusory harvest of the primitive tribe’s poetry. 
Capitalist poetry, for example, expresses a 
movement to a still-more-ultimate individua- 
lism; but, as poetry, it frees the instincts and 
the emotions for that advance only by merging 
individual consciousness with social:’‘con- 
sciousness, only by uniting the individual, 
through the effect of words poetically used, 
with his fellows. The content of the poetry 
contradicts the content of the poem, the.new, 
remoter height of individualism which the in- 
dividual is called upon to scale. And this aim 
of individualism is itself contradictory: the 
poet imagines he is expressing the self-being of 
a single mind, but in reality, as Caudwell says, 
““bourgeois poetry is individualistic because it 
expresses the collective emotion of its era.’’ 
When capitalist poetry appears to be ex- 
pressing the poet’s own unique inner life, it is 
in reality focusing ‘‘all the emotional life of 
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society in one giant ‘‘I’’ which is common 
to all.”’ 


Poetry enlarges freedom through the recog- 
nition of the necessity of the instincts; and if 
I understand Caudwell rightly, the freedom 
which capitalist poetry helps to gain is not 
individualistic freedom as the bourgeoisie 
thought of it in their own heads; the reality of 
which capitalist poetry has been the illusory 
form, is a different harvest than that the 
capitalists wished to reap. Expressing collec- 
tive emotion through an illusory individualism, 
capitalist poetry, without knowing it, sum- 
moned men’s energies to the work which 
capitalism, without intending it, has done—to 
prepare the ground for socialism. Poetry under 
capitalism is capitalist poetry, but it is ours; 
that many-sided criticism which we now have 
to fashion will reveal in it our heritage. 


All the flowing life in Caudwell’s study of 
poetry comes from the fact that poetry is seen 
historically and in motion; and poetry is thus 
seen because capitalism is seen historically and 
in motion, rising and dying. Speaking of 
Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach, which he has used 
with such mastery, Caudwell says that they 
‘**marked the beginning of a new era in human 
thought.’’ That is the essential spirit of the 
book, the foundation of its whole method— 
the understanding that the future is in the 
present, the victorious knowledge that with 
Marxism a new era began in human thought, 
and that with the triumph of socialism in one 
sixth of the world a new era has begun in all 
human life. This book gives the sense of poetry 
in motion because in every sentence Caudwell 
writes about primitive peoples or capitalist 
society you feel his mind set on socialist 
humanity and beyond, to communism. 


Innovation in the Ballet 


THE NEW BALLET. Kurt Jooss and his 
Work. By A. V. Coton. Dennis Dobson, 35s. 


Reviewed by Janet Leeper 


HANDSOME BOOK, LAVISHLY PRODUCED, 

with forty-eight costume designs beauti- 

fully reproduced in colour, many unusual 
and arresting action photographs and over a 
hundred line drawings by Richard Ziegler— 
this is a fine tribute to the work of Kurt Jooss 
and the Ballets Jooss. The text, closely 
written and thorough, bristles with expressions 
such as ‘‘methodology,’’ ‘‘activation’’ and 
““aesthetic potential’? which does not make for 
easy reading, but the judgment is sound, and 
the author sets the Jooss Ballet against a wide 
European background of contemporary work— 
a rare virtue in a writer on ballet. 


The story begins at Miinster in 1924 when 
Jooss was engaged as a “‘producer of move- 
ment’’ and formed the Neue Tanzbiihne, a 
dance department of the Minster Theatre, 
producing ballets and Handel operas with such 
success that Julius Caesar was given fifty-eight 
times in one season alone, to full houses. This 
poses the interesting question whether Jooss is 
not primarily an operatic producer rather than 
a maker of ballets? His staging of Dido and 
Aeneas in 1926 was extraordinarily successful 
and marked the beginning of interest in Pur- 
cell’s. music in contemporary Germany. 


Already the group which is still with him had 
gathered round him—Aino Simola, Sigurd 
Leeder, Hein Heckroth, the designer, and F. A. 
Cohen, the composer—producing seventeen 
ballets before The Green Table carried off the 
prize at an International Festival in Paris, and 
brought them fame overnight. 


It was in 1933 that the Ballets Jooss, fresh 
from their continental triumphs, were first seen 
in London, and setting up their headquarters 
at Dartington Hall made England their home. 
Fourteen ballets have been created since then, 
full descriptions of which are given in this book. 
Of the twenty-three dancers who were caught 
in America on the outbreak of war, thirteen 
came back during 1942 to war-time England, 
and these had to be taught again to work as a 
group. Since then four new ballets (to music 
by Beethoven, Roberto Gerhard, Martin Penny 
and Rameau) have received their first perfor- 
mance at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge. 


The Ballets Jooss has successfully created 
dance-dramas without scenery or orchestra, 
without the help of the block-shoe or the so- 
called ‘‘classical’’? technique of the Court 
Ballet, but with the proper use of light as a 
dramatic element in staging, and imaginative 
use of percussion to point effects not possible 
on the piano: Mr. Coton would have us 
believe that Jooss, sitting at the feet of Laban, 
applying the formulas of Delsarte, has codified 
the essential principles of dance-movement, of 
which Isadora Duncan was the inspired ex- 
ponent. Be that as it may, we know only this: 
that Isadora Duncan has left behind her an 
influence which penetrated from Russia to San 
Francisco, affecting the whole course of con- 
temporary ballet, which has gone from strength 
to strength, whereas Jooss has had as yet little 
influence outside his own organisation. Among 
modern choreographers, he has come nearest 
to establishing a ‘‘natural’’ style of plastic 
dancing as opposed to the ‘‘unnatural’” style 
of ballet dancing—but how much is due to 
Jooss himself, a brilliant choreographer, and 
how much to the method? 


The book includes some interesting examples 
of dance notation, some lovely photographs of 
students rehearsing in the open air at Darting- 
ton Hall, some arresting pictures of early 
ballets done at Miinster and some excellent 
notes. 


A Modern Mythological 


Poem 


THE TALL INTERPRETER: by Maurice 
Carpenter. With drawings by Gordon Barker. 
Meridian Books, 2s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Peter Hewett 


Tt is difficult enough in all conscience to 
judge a long poem except in its general scheme 
and plan, or by the Times-honoured method 
of selecting occasional “‘felicities.’’ The diffi- 
culty is multiplied when we have only a section 
of an undoubtedly difficult poem, which can 
give us little idea of the effect that the whole will 
make. I think any attempt to escape from “the 
tyranny of the personal lyric’’ to the more im- 
personal and symphonic long poem is entirely 
laudable-but maturity is required to maintain 
the plan and the shape of the work against the 
insidious beckonings of surface decoration. Too 
many long poems become in practice a series 
of sweet-flavoured lyrics interlarded with the 
pudding of narrative; or alternatively, the 
slightly drunk feeling stimulated by the under- 
taking of any large piece of creative writing 
encourages the poet to believe that almost 
anything can be got in somewhere. But the 
plan is what the poem is essentially for, and all 
great poems are steadily illuminated by their 
purpose. 


That is the most serious problem for an 
evidently serious poet like Mr. Maurice Car- 
penter, whose manifest fascination with purely 
verbal qualities is in my view his chief pitfall. 
His new work, The Tall Interpreter, consists of 
two books from a long poem which is in 
preparation. [ shall not attempt a paraphrase 
of the subject-matter, but one can say that the 
protagonists are Eurydice, Orpheus and the 
Tall Interpreter. ‘“‘I see Eurydice,’’ says Mr. 
Carpenter in his explanatory epilogue, ‘‘as a 
personification of human life, that can only 
survive in a social act, and Orpheus as the 
singer, dance leader, teacher, witch doctor, who 
summons her communal spirit and makes that 
survival possible.’’ The Tall Interpreter is 
‘*the personification of all dominant law, 
which man has never been able entirely to 
conquer.’’ In so far as the poem is in ordered 
historical form, we have passages on primitive 
society, and the life of Christ, and a canto on 
the Peasant’s Revolt; and the poet plans 
further sections on the Elizabethan period, and 
five elegies on romantic poets, concluding with 
a book which will be ‘‘as far as possible a 
resolution.’ 


The bulk of the present section is written in 
a nine-line stanza which the poet tells us is 
Spenserian, though the relationship is some- 
times difficult to recognise. I regret the fre- 
quent omission of the Alexandrine; this seems 
to me to negate one of the most subtle and 
valuable characteristics of the form. Mr. Car- 
penter, in saying in the Epilogue that he has 
relinquished it ‘‘unless it has thrust itself 
forward as completely necessary and in- 
evitable,’’ lays himself open to the accusation 
that the poem is writing him rather than he the 
poem. The rhymes—a mixture of pure rhyme, 
eye rhyme, Owenesque half-rhyme, offbeat 
rhymes and mere echoes—are not always 


defensible, especially where there is a string 
of extremely weak endings. The diction de- 
Tives, as the poet tells us, largely from George 
Barker and Edith Sitwell, who contribute a 
richness and freshness of language and, one 
must say, an intermittent but sometimes per- 
vasive hypnotism with sound and rhetoric. 
This is not to say that Mr. Carpenter derives 
only from these poets: there are many passages 
where the language is new and deep and 
meaningful entirely in its own right. The 
imagery, too, is eclectic and romantic—and 
its weakest merely decorative, but at its best 
enriching and moving. 


This poem will certainly excite the wrath of 
the Sitwell-baiters, the heroic-couplet addicts, 
the tough hombres of poetry, whether of the 
Right or the Left; and there is equally no doubt 
that its obscurity, the partiality for imagery of 
the womb, its loosenesses and verbosity, do 
invite condemnation. In spite of this, I am 
convinced that this is an important poem. 
The most successful parts are the Nonina, 
which in my view is very beautifully done, and 
Eurydice’s Lament, where the repeated burden 
line and the sparer landscape of the four-stress 
verse bring out the best in the poet. Read 
these two poems aloud, and they come to life. 


It is refreshing to find a poet who has a 
consistent and valid vision of society, and who 
is not verbally inhibited. Even the better 
poetry of the Left often suffers from aridity and 
a certain didactic chilliness, and Mr. Carpenter 
is a portent of liberation in this respect. In a 
disarming valediction, he asks for help from 
his readers to finish his task, a task usually 
performed ‘‘slowly and painfully, in isolation.’’ 
He should certainly receive encouragement for 
so high an aim as his. He has integrity and 
passion, and above all : The roll, the rise, the 
carol, the creation which marks the true poet. 


The Music Hall 


THE EARLY DOORS by Harold Scott 
Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Douglas Goldring 


All Londoners over fifty can remember the 
days when errand boys whistled on their 
rounds, the streets at night resounded with the 
latest songs, carolled by inebriated revellers, 
and idiotic catch words, popularised by 
favourite comedians, were on every Cockney’s 
lips. ‘‘Ginger you’re balmy!’’ “‘Where did 
you get that ’at?’’ ‘‘A little bit off the top,’’ 
‘**A little of what you fancy,’’ “‘Dear old 
pals’? . . . a myriad such tags, accompanied 
by ghostly echoes of the old London *‘belly 
laugh’’ now evoke nostalgic memories of a 
carefree past. 


The Great Period of the Music Hall may be 
said to have started with the opening of ‘*The 
Oxford’? in 1861, under the management of 
Charles Morton, and to have closed with the 

assing of that incomparable artist, Marie 
Lloyd. ‘‘By the end of the European war of 
1914,’ Mr. Scott tells us, ‘* the Music Hall was 
already half dead, robbed by events of its 
genuine psychological and social background. ”’ 
During the Four Years War, however, the in- 
fluence of ‘‘the halls’’ was still strong enough 


Poetry and the People 
KENNETH RICHMOND 


A survey of English poetry from the earliest times to 
the present, viewed from an unusual angle. It is 
the author’s thesis that the main stream of English 
poetry was diverted during the Renaissance into 
aristocratic or academic channels. He shows, how- 
ever, how the peasant tradition has survived and 
concludes with an interesting chapter on present-day 
tendencies. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Comforts of Unreason 


A STUDY OF THE MOTIVES BEHIND 
IRRATIONAL THOUGHT 


RUPERT CRAWSHAY - W:LLIAMS 
A book for the general reader, it deals with the 
genesis and practice of common or garden un- 
reasonableness in normal human beings. The author, 
who is a keen student of Educational Psychology 
and the Psychology of Language and Reasoning, is 
giving a number of broadcasts on this and allied 
topics. 12s. 6d. net. 


Portraits in Prose 


A COLLECTION OF CHARACTERS 
CHOSEN BY 


HUGH MACDONALD A collection 


of 138 Characters of Men and Women renowned in 
English history and literature written by their con- 
temporaries. ‘‘ Each character, summed up in about 
two or three pages apiece, is equally enjoyable as 
an exhibition of insight, oddity and good writing.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 10s. 6d. net. 


Poetry 


Alex Comfort 
THE SIGNAL TO ENGAGE 


Both in his fine novel, The Power House, and in 
his two previous volumes of poetry, A Wreath for 
the Living and Elegies, Alex Comfort has shown 
himself to be a writer with uncommon vision and 
5s. net. 


fine poetic energy. 


E. J. Scovell 
THE MIDSUMMER MEADOW 


**Miss Scovell has a peculiarly individual talent: 
It has a flavour and scent of its own.’? Miss V. 
Sackville-West in The Observer. This is the second 
volume of Miss Scovell’s verse. 5s. net. 


Bernard Gutteridge 
TRAVELLER’S EYE 


Bernard Gutteridge served in India, Burma and 
Madagascar during the war. These colourful poems, 
written on his travels, reveal an unaffected, innocent- 
eyed observation of the changing scene. 5s. net, 


R. N. Currey 


INDIAN LANDSCAPE 
A BOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE POEMS 


R. N. Currey spent three years in India during the 
war and was prize-winner of Lord Wavell’s All-India 
Poetry Competition, This book might be described 
as the poetic record of his impressions of the Indian 
scene. Ss. net. 


Roland Mathias 
BREAK IN HARVEST 


A first collection of poems by a young writer, 
who, by his short stories and poems, is playing a 
part in the renaissance of literature taking place 
in Wales today. 5s. net. 


ROUTLEDGE REGAN PAUL 
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to enable Cockneys in khaki to make up, and 
bawl, a number of folk-songs which were 
spontaneous, uninhibited and wryly lugu- 
brious in accordance with their native humour. 
Many now remember such lines as: 


I don’t want to join the bloody Army, 
I don’t want to fight the effing war! 
I'd rather stay at home, 

No more to roam, 

And live upon the earnings ofa... 


Only the English would have staggered on 
through the mud of Flanders, to achieve glory, 
with such disillusioned ditties on their lips. 
After 1919, when the ‘‘heroes’’ were ‘‘sold 
down the river,’’ as so many of them had 
anticipated, they relapsed into silence. The 
non-combatants, meanwhile, anxious to ‘‘make 
whoopee,’’ eagerly threw open their hearts, 
gramophones and, in due course, their wireless 
to the transatlantic invasion. The old English 
Music Hall, and with it a tradition of native 
proletarian exuberance, was overwhelmed in a 
deluge of ‘‘canned’’ jazz, crooners, and Holly- 
wood ‘‘vocalisers.’’ 


When, in September 1939, our people 
entered upon the most confused, exhausting 
and misdirected struggle in its long history, 
it did so not only without a song on its lips, 
but without our young men having either the 
inspiration or the capacity to do more than 
adopt one from the enemy. Not long ago 
Dr. Dalton electrified the House of Commons 
by declaring that he had a song ‘*in his heart,”’ 
but although this announcement evoked an 
expectant hush, no one has yet heard him utter 
it. Perhaps, as Chancellor, it occurred to him 
that it might have to be paid for in borrowed 
dollars. 


The situation which has resulted from our 
handing over to American free enterprise the 
business of supplying our popular tunes has 
clearly called for the erection of a monument 
to the murdered Muse of British light music. 
No one was more fitted to supply it than Mr. 
Scott, who has devoted to his subject a life- 
time of study and research. His book is not 
only enlivened by a dry humour which makes 
it extremely readable but is supplied with very 
full appendices, a comprehensive general index, 
a song index, and a valuable list of books and 
periodicals consulted. It is far and away the 
best and most authoritative account of the 
Music Hall as a national institution which has 


yet appeared. 


” 


Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


DECCA K1574-6. Srravinsky: The Fire Bird 

Suite. 

Impatiently waiting for this release, and 
expecting nothing less than the quality of the 
now renowned Petrouchka, we might easily 
have been disappointed. Let me reassure you. 
Decca, Ansermet and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra have brought it off again. 
This famous trio (rather, quartet, for Stravin- 
sky has a hand in it) has produced a set of 
records to this ballet which, in all respects, 
equal Petrouchka, and will become the standard 
version for some time yet. Ansermet, once 
world famous for his connection with the 
ballet, will become even better known through 
the medium of the gramophone. The LPO is 
at its best—the Dance of the Princesses is ex- 
quisite—and the truth of the recording proves 
that previous successes by Decca engineers 
were not a matter of chance. The sixth side 
contains the Scherzo from the original version 
of the ballet. 


DECCA M598. Braums: Three Lieder. 
Marjorie Lawrence is best known as a 
Wagner singer, and has occupied many of the 
leading roles successfully. Here, with Ivor 
Newton, she plays a different part, calling for 
different artistic qualities. In Nicht mehr zu 
Dir zu gehen, she gives a sensitive performance, 
feeling the tragic significance of the words. On 
the other side, in So willst Du des Armen, and 
Der Schmied, she fails to convey the subtlety 
of the music, relying perhaps too much on 
voice and delivery to convince the listener. 


DECCA K1569-70. BEETHOVEN: Sonata in E 
flat major, Op. 81a. 

Albert Ferber, the young Swiss pianist 
resident in London, makes a good job of this 
Sonata. Lacking a little in personality, he 
does not quite achieve the mastery demanded 
by the work. But to master Beethoven calls 
for age and experience; we can hardly blame 
this young pianist for the lack of them. His 
playing is sincere, clear and well-balanced, with 
a real understanding of the relative importance 
of thematic detail. 


Date Town Hall 
3rd London Royal Albert Hall 
4th Margate Winter Gardens 
8th Wembley Town Hall 
9th Hornsey Town Hall 
12th London B.B.C. Studio Broadcast 
13th Brighton The Dome 
1Sth London B.B.C. Studio Broadcast 
16th Lewisham Town Hall 
17th London Royal Albert Hall 
18th Walthamstow Assembly Hall 
19th St. Pancras Town Hall 
20th Hastings White Rock Pavilion 
22nd Wimbledon Town Hall 
24th London Royal Albert Hall 
25th Folkestone Leas Cliff Hall 
26th Chatham Central Hall 
28th York Rialto Cinema 
29th York Rialto Cinema 
30th Edinburgh Usher Hall 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra, Ltd., 53 Welbeck Street, W.1 


Where to hear THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA in April 


Time Conductor Soloist 
7.30 Basil Cameron Cyril Smith 
8.00 Basil Cameron Cyril Smith 

TAS Louis Cohen Sidney Harrison 
7.00 Louis Cohen Sidney Harrison 
6.50 Nicolai Malko — 

2.45 Victor de Sabata — 

7.40 Nicolai Malko — 

7.30 Louis Cohen Sidney Harrison 
7.30 Victor de Sabata — 

7.15 Jean Martinon Eugenia Zareska 
2.00 Charles Proctor Alexandra Choir 
6.30 Jean Martinon Eugenia Zareska 
7.30 Louis Cohen Sidney Harrison 
7.30 Victor de Sabata — 

7.30 Jean Martinon — 

7.00 Jean Martinon Eugenia Zareska 
7.00 Victor de Sabata — 

7.00 Jean Martinon Eugenia Zareska 
7.30 Victor de Sabata — 


Welbeck 1258 


“A Poet’s View” 


N HIS EXTREMELY INTERESTING AND PRO- 

vocative (but curiously unpoetic) con- 

tribution to your discussion Intellectuals in 
the Modern World, Roy Fuller makes the 
strange remark: ‘‘The politics of literature 
closely follow politics in general, and the 
position I have roughly outlined has its true 
roots in a social-democratic England, able to 
give full employment to its technicians (in- 
cluding writers) . . .”’ 


This statement seems to me to beg the whole 
question. In the first place what writers can 
look forward to ‘‘full employment,’’ in this 
social-democratic England of fuel-cuts, in- 
creasing paper shortage, rocketing costs of 
printing and publishing, let alone the decay of 
anything but train-time reading? Does not 
rather any view of present economic trends 
indicate the eventual complete disappearance 
of written literature, in the forms which we 
have known? 


And secondly, it begs the question of 
whether the writer can be “‘given’’ employ- 
ment at all, without becoming a mere scribe 
copying to dictation. The only agency which 
can genuinely employ a writer is his own 
imagination. If he has no vision in him, he 
will have nothing to write, and as a writer will 
be unemployed. ‘‘I would so welcome an 
equivalent and guaranteed income as a writer 
that in exchange I should not mind keeping 
an eye on the susceptibilities of the State 
which ensured it,’’ says Fuller. This seems to 
leave the field wide open for all the uniformed 
hacks of Nazi and Fascist propaganda. The 
State in Fuller’s eyes is a remote patriarchal 
body which must be humoured. In fact he 
cannot conceive of any but a dictatorial or 
class-state machine. And he pusillanimously 
counsels us to pander to that dictation, to 
become mere embroiderers of a dictated pro- 
gramme, in return for economic security! 


In this he seems also to have completely 
misread the significance of the Soviet literary 
controversy. He gives us a picture of an 
over-riding body which has ‘‘interfered’’ in 
literature ‘‘by an expression of its dis- 
pleasure.’’ The State calling its employees to 
task! But this State is one in which the 
writers themselves have direct representation 
and considerable responsibility in its direction 
and work. 


What the Soviet people have been saying to 
their writers, needs saying to our writers here: 
don’t wait for your talents to be ‘‘fully em- 
ployed,’’ don’t look to ‘‘the State’’ to give 
you a programme: but contribute to the en- 
largement and enrichment of the general mind, 
to the creation of a society in which literature 
and art are recognised to be the concerh of the 
whole people and not the inviolable preserve 
of a handful of specialists or speculators. 


Doreen Henncky (Mrs.) 
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“be pharmacist insists on accuracy. Take 
a “drop” of liquid, for instance. The 

gravity-formed “drop” can vary in size, 
so [he uses the “minim” measure shown here. 
This extreme accuracy is essential when mea- 
suring potent fluid medicaments, of which the 
prescribed dose may be only one or two minims. 
Long practice and skilled training make the 
pharmacist a stickler for accuracy and for quality 
in the goods that he dispenses and recommends. 
The pharmacist’s advice is always sound. 


Ask his opinion of 


Euthymo 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


Writing 
is a Trade 
—it must Le learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘ Born Writers, ’’ 
but even they require training. 

Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 

Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 

' Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 

Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Museum 4574 


This | 
WORD CHART! 
gives Astonishing 


New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


GRICHT 


FLASHING 


Ge ceiena | 


This absolutely new and wonderfully 
simple Idea and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aid to quick thinking | 
ever devised. It gives the word you | 
want—when you want it. It puts words | 
and ideas at your finger-tips. !t pro- 
vides brilliant word power. New ideas | 
spring to your mind. Your imagination 
is stirred by this simple but marvellous 
Chart. It steers your thoughts and 
ideas into those amazing word-channels | 
that enable you to make your talks, | 
letters, or any use you make of words, | 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and | 
power. Words and ideas leap into the | 
mind—vitalise the message —grip the 

interest —- sway — convince — compel. | 
Easy—quick—sure. Send Id. stamp for | 
a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. 
It will make your ideas more scintillant, 
your conversation more sparkling, your 
speaking and writing more brilliant. 


GILBERT FRANKAU says: ‘“ HARTRAMPF’S 
VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely useful. To | 
the amateur writer it should prove absolutely in- | 
valuable, while to the professional, like myself, it 
is the best adjunct that I have so far discovered. 
Henceforward, it is not going to leave my desk.” | 


Send Id. Stamp for this Chart NOW 


Psychology Publishing Co., Ltd. 


(DEPT. OT/HV14) 


Psychology House, Marple, Cheshire 


e 
Students of world affairs should read 


JEWISH PICTORIAL MONTHLY 


Life 
Contributors include: Prof. H. Levy, 


Arnold Zweig, Louis Golding. 


David Martin, J. Platts-Mills, M.P., 


Benzion Goldberg etc. Special 


Sports feature by Willy Meisi. 


Reviews of books, theatre, music. 


[/- 36 pages, lavishly illustrated. 


SENIOR Sf rxess iro 


37 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


SHONCHITIS 


Wise Mothers safeguard their 
children from the bogey of 
Bronchitis with POTTER’S 
ASTHMA REMEDY. Wonder- 
ful results in ASTHMA, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
COEDS,. etc., 2/2. 

A42K 


POTYER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, London, E.§ 
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Where are our New Writers 


Panel of Authors and kditors 
Seek New Talent 


PPLICATIONS are invited 

from men and women of all 

ages to enter the profession of 
authorship under the guidance of 
a panel of modern successful 
authors and editors formed to 
encourage and to direct new 
writers. All applicants must 
possess the urge to write and be 
prepared to c-vote at least a few 
hours of spare time a week to the 
successfu. 11ew methods laid down 
by the panei of Authors and Editors. 


The Panel of Authors 


(1) The Author of 1,000 short stories. 
(2) The Editor of a woman’s magazine. 
(3) A Star Serial Writer. (4) The Author of 
Bessie Bunter. (5) A regular Contributor 
to all the best-selling Juvenile periodicals. 
(6) A Sunday Newspaper Feature Editor. 
(7) A National Daily Sub-Editor. 


The creative in tinct is of all things in 
life the most worthy of development and 
expression. There are many folks with the 
gift to see and record life in the routine 
around them, with natures sensitive to the 
humour, pathos and excitement of their 
experience, who with correct guidance 
quickly could be expressing themselves in 
well-paid articles and stories and, perhaps 
making for themselves a lasting name in 
the world of letters. 


Influence and wealth—No Help 
Humble Education—No Bar 


There is a lesson all would-be writers 
must learn. It has usually only been 
acquired after long, painful experience. 
Now it can be learned quickly by those 
able and willing to profit from the cry- 
stalised experience of successful writers. 


The Need for Direction 


There is to-day a great demand for good 
English fiction of all types. The shortage 


is so great that American fiction is invading 
the English markets. If ever there was 
an opportunity for the new writer, and the 
writer who wishes to expand his field, it is 
here now. 

The old methods of selling stories have 
changed. New publications and periodicals 
are springing up almost week by week. 
There is no reason why everyone with a 
gift for expression and a feeling for words 
cannot almost immediately learn to use that 
gift and be paid handsomely for doing so. 
All that so many writers lack is direction on 
how and where to start, how and where to 
finish, and above all where to sell. No 
ordinary friend can help. Prejudiced 
criticisms are no use. The Fleet Street 
School of Authorship Ltd. has been 
formed by authors who are writing in 
Fleet Street to-day. They have learnt 
their lesson from experience. They know 
that a man must eat as well as write, that 
he must earn while he is learning as indeed, 
they did themselves. 


A Source of Income 


The new Course is far more than a 
course to study. It would more properly 
be called a “Course of Income.” From the 
very earliest lessons it must be producing 
saleable work and actually introducing the 
writer to his market. It is the intention 
that the fees for the Course shall be paid 
for by accepted contributions as far as 
possible, special arrangements are available 
for those of limited means whose ability 
justifies them “working their passage” to 
success. 


How to Apply 


All who feel that they can be helped by 
this Course, as described, and who feel their 
talent justifies the effort, are requested to 
apply for details of the new plan of writing 
to sell. Those who start now will have 
every opportunity to appear in print this 
year, if they have the necessary drive and 
ambition. The book “‘The Prospects for 
Authorship” is sent under plain sealed 
cover without obligation. 


Write to: 


| THE LIFE 
OF AN AUTHOR 


from the Autobiography of _ 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


HERE is perhaps no career of life s¢ 
charming as that of a successful man o 
letters. The little, unthought of advantage} 
are in themselves attractive. If you like th 
town, live in the town, and do your wor 
there; if you like the country, choose th 
country. It may be done on the top of ; 
mountain or in the bottom of a pit. It is) 
compatible with the rolling of the sea and thi 
motion of a railway. The clergyman, lawyer: 
the doctor, the Member of Parliament, thé 
clerk in a public office, the tradesman, andi 
even his assistant in the shop, must dress iti 
accordance with certain fixed laws; but th 
author need sacrifice to no grace hardly eve 
to propriety. He is subject to no bonds sueh 
as those which bind other men. TH 
Who else is free from all shackles as ¢ 
hours ? 


The judge must sit at ten, and the Attorney-j 
General, who is making his £20,000 a year 
must be there with his bag. The Prim 
Minister must be there in his place on th 
weary front bench shortly after prayers, ana 
must sit there, either asleep or awake, ever 
though he should be addressing the House 
During all that Sunday which he maintain 
should be a day or rest, the active clergymar 
toils like a galley-slave. The actor, wher 
eight o’clock comes, is bound to his foot 
lights. The Civil Service clerk must sii 
there from ten till four-—unless his office be 
fashionable, when twelve to six is just ag 
heavy on him. The author may do his wort 
at five in the morning when he is fresh from 
his bed, or at three in the morning before ha 
goes there. 

And the author wants no capital, and 
encounters no risks. When once he is afloat. 
the publisher finds all. that—and indeed. 
unless he be rash, finds it whether he be 
afloat or not. But it is in the consideration 
which he enjoys that the successful author 
finds his richest reward. He is, if not of 
equal rank, yet of equal standing with the 
highest; and if he be open to the amenities of 
society, may choose his own circle. He 
without money can enter doors which are 
closed against almost all but him and the 
wealthy ... 

Oh, my young aspirant—if ever such a one should 
read these pages—be sure that no one can tell you! 
To do so it would be necessary not only to know what 
there is now within you, but also to foresee what 
time will produce there. This, however, I think may 
be said to you, without any doubt as to the wisdom of 
the counsel given, that if it be necessary for you tw 
live by your work do not begin by trusting to literature. 
Take the stool in the office as recommended to you 
by the hard man; and then, in such leisure hours as 
may belong to you, let the praise which has come 


from the lips of that soft man induce you to persevere 
in your literary attempts. 
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